Travellers in India

Camoens, greatest of Portuguese poets, states-
men and warriors like

PacKeco, foremost warrior of his age,
Almeida, feared and mourned? the scourge of crimes,
Stern Albuquerque, Castro strong and sage,
And all with whom e'en Death a bootless strife must wage,*

were each and all of them real travellers; and
yet any reference to these famous men cannot
be more than incidental. It is the same with
many of the leading Dutchmen, Frenchmen,
and British in the following century. An
account of all the well-known men who found
careers in India during the two hundred years
which followed Vasco da Gama's discovery,
would practically transform the present work
into a history of the growth of European influ-
ence in India. But it is not easy to say where
the line must be drawn. The broad principle
must, of course, be the existence of some record
of the traveller's wanderings and observations.
But such a record cannot be made absolutely a
sine qua non* No account of Indian travel can
omit the names of Covilhani and Coryat; yet
neither of them has left any description of wliat
he saw in India. The principle of demarcation
adopted in this work is, perhaps, somewhat
unscientific; but a rough and ready criterion
was the utmost that was possible under the
circumstances. All professed travellers, such, for
instance, as Coryat or de Montfart, will receive

* Camoens* Lwiad, i, xiv (Duff's Translation),
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